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FAO Combats Worst Locust Plague 


ta 100 Years 


ee A TIONAL cooperation on an unprecedented scale is taking place in the 

control of the worst plague of desert locusts in a hundred years. This plague 
threatens the entire food supply of agricultural countries from Africa through 
the Near and Middle East to India and Pakistan, according to a recent report 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of United Nations. 


The plague began to spread in 
January from a small area in East 
Africa. By May locusts were spread- 
ing over extensive areas of French 
Somaliland, Eritrea, the Sudan, Aden, 
Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Kuwait, 
Jordan, Egypt, Israel, Syria, Iraq, Iran, 
and Pakistan. FAO further reported 
serious breeding going on, which 
means a new generation of locusts to 
threaten the cotton and grain of the 
Nile delta on one side and the rice 
fields of India on the other. 

Five, and certainly ten, years ago 
this plague of locusts would have re- 
sulted in acute famine conditions that 
could only have been relieved by aid 
from the outside. Thanks to the de- 
velopment of effective insecticides and 
recent experience in spraying and 
dusting from the air, coupled with an 
unusual demonstration of interna- 
tional cooperation, the destruction will 
be greatly minimized. With the proper 
follow-up program the desert locust 
can be wiped out of these areas within 
the next five years. FAO has taken the 
leadership in this demonstration of in- 
ternational cooperation. 

The United States, through the 
Technical Cooperation Administration 
of the Department of State (Point IV), 
is supplying four spray planes and 
four pilots for work on the Iran- 


Pakistan border, two planes to work 
within Iran, nine tons of aldrin, four 
American pilots, two entomologists, 
four trucks, and one jeep. In addition, 
the six planes used by the Iranian 
Ministry of Agriculture are those em- 
ployed by Point IV in last year’s cam- 
paign and later donated to the Iranian 
government. 

India is supplying three tons of 
aldrin, six power dusters, and ten tons 
of BHC insecticide. This material is 
being flown to the infested area. 

Italy is sending fifteen tons of in- 


The airplane 
plus modern 
insecticides 
will help 
wipe out the 
age-old 
scourge of 
desert lo- 
cusis. 


secticide. 

Pakistan is sending five tons of al- 
drin, 100 tons of bran, ten tons of 
BHC, four vehicles, and two techni- 
clans. 

Turkey has offered materials to be 
furnished as requested. 

FAO is supplying ten land rovers, 
eight jeeps, and three tons of BHC. 

The Soviet Union also has entered 
into the cooperative effort by offering 
one large plane for transportation, 
nine bait-spreading planes, 500 tons of 
bran, fifty tons of BHC, and three 
specialists. 

The desert locust control program is 
an excellent example of how signif- 
icant FAO is in the world today—a 
world in which the population has in- 
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Deep Furrows 


There is no real freedom for men 
who are starving. 
—W. GorRDON CaARDER, India 


We must raise the estimate that the 
Church and the world places upon the 
church in the rural community. We 
have dallied with the idea that the 
rural church is a poor couniry rela- 
tive, living in the sticks, long enough. 
The stigma of the rural ministry—and 
the Church will have to repent in 
sackcloth and ashes for this sin—will 
be taken off just as soon as rural 
people take it off. We have accepted 
our low rating and we alone can raise 
the rate. We cannot get ministers to 
serve any place that people regard as 
hopeless and of no value. 

—CHARLES M. McCONNELL 


That situation of multiple insecurity 
(insecurity of life, of native land, and 
of poverty) demands much of us—the 
fortunate, the well-fed, the compara- 
tively wealthy. For unless we can 
imaginatively and sensitively respond 
to the demand for revolution and 
change in which it results, our words 
as Christians will be utterly irrelevant. 

—Mourray Rocers, India 


The life of many primitive people is 
so rooted in the soil that they can 
neither be adequately evangelized nor 
can an indigenous church be estab- 
lished among them except upon the 
basis of extensive training in farming 
practices which, being scientific, are 
free from witchcraft and which are 
Christian in the sense of permeation 
with awareness that all agriculture is 
parinership with God. 

—EvuGENE L. SMITH 


The earth is divine because man did 
not make it. We are here, part in the 
creation. We cannot escape. We are 
under obligation to take pari and to 
do our best, living with each other 
and with all creatures. We may not 
know the full plan, but that does not 
alter the relation. When once we set 
ourselves to the pleasure of our domin- 
ion, reverenily and hopefully, and as- 
sume all its responsibilities, we shall 
have a new hold on life. 

—L. H. BAILEY 


USE OF DDT 
By Harry H. STaGe* 


@ With the advent of DDT and its 
development as an insecticide, first in 
Switzerland in 1939 and subsequently 
by the Orlando, Florida, laboratory of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in 1942, the control of in- 
sects of medical and veterinary im- 
portance became more effective and 
economical. : 

Within the past ten years this new 
insecticide has replaced many of the 
materials used to control insects af- 
fecting men and animals. It is com- 
paratively cheap, is long lasting, and, 
if used according to recommendations, 
is not hazardous to human and animal 
health. DDT should not be used on 
milk animals because it is absorbed 
through the skin and later appears in 
the milk. 

Undoubtedly the usefulness of DDT 
is one of the greatest scientific dis- 
coveries of the last decade. This 
synthetic multi-purpose insecticide has 
stopped typhus epidemics and has 
nearly eradicated malaria from several 
regions in the world. It is capable of 
controlling many insects which now 
do untold damage to food and crops 
and make miserable the livestock. 

DDT is lethal to all species of lice 
affecting humans and livestock and is 
particularly effective against mosqui- 
toes. Dysentery, enteric, and cholera 
are easier to control than heretofore 
as DDT is deadly toward the various 
species of flies if they have not built 
up resistance to it. Where insects have 
built up immunity to recommended 
dosages of DDT, one must observe 
strict sanitation and use _ lindane, 
chlordane, toxaphene, and other com- 
parable insecticides. DDT is an excel- 
lent insecticide against fleas, cock- 
roaches, bedbugs, clothes moths, carpet 
beetles, cabbage worms, apple-codling 
moths, and aphids. Its efficacy is al- 
most unique because it is both a con- 
tact and a stomach poison to insects. 

Better than other insecticides, five 
per cent DDT sprays can be applied to 
surfaces over which mosquitoes and 
other insects may crawl and will kill 
them by this brief contact for several 
months after such treatment. About 
five per cent DDT in kerosene, when 
added to oil, produces a mosquito 


* Dr. Stage is with the Division of Insects 
Affecting Man and Animals, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Dr. Moomaw to India 


e Dr. I. W. Moomaw, who is Educa- 


tional Secretary of Agricultural Mis< 
sions, Inc., and Editor of RURAL MIS- 
SIONS, left New York on June 5th 
While there he attended > 


for Rome. 
the meeting of the Council of the Food 
and Agriculture 


the Churches on International Affairs. 
He also made a brief study of land 
tenure and farm organization in 
southern Italy. 

From Rome he flew to India, where 


he will stay for three to four months. | 


His plans call for visits to mission 
work in the central, eastern, and 
southern sections of India as well as 
in Pakistan. On his return trip Dr. 


Moomaw will make brief stops in 


Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt. He will 
be back in New York some time in 
November, 


larvicide of such potency that only 


two quarts need be used per acre of ‘| 


water surface compared to the forty 


to sixty gallons of oil when used alone. | 
In 1951 about fifty million people in — 
the world were living in houses | 


treated by DDT residual sprays. 

DDT is a mild poison, and one 
should take ordinary precautions in 
handling and storing such materials. 
It has been used successfully on 
hundreds of thousands as a ten per 
cent dust for the control of body lice. 


From this we know that it can be used — 


i 


! 


Organization of 
United Nations as a representative of 
the Observer for the Commission of 


safely. Not a single case of DDT 


poisoning in humans has ever been 
proven from use against insects. 


For the Whole of Life 


By ALLEN T. Knicut* 


@ What kind of evangelism shall we 
foster in a land of poverty, malnutri- 
tion, disease, lack of sanitation? In 
Angola, where there exists a great 
hunger for education and where many 
Christians were born into an environ- 
ment of witchcraft and superstition? 

What is too little understood and is 
less acted on is that, in primitive 
African thought and culture, there is 
no marked division between the sec- 
ular and the material. For example, 
during a demonstration of soil conser- 
vation, while the devastating effects 
of erosion were being pointed out, 
one farmer remarked, “Oyo ohundo 
yinene” (“That was a wonderful ser- 
mon”). To him there was no separa- 
tion between care of the soil and 
Christianity. 

It is true that to the primitive 
African there is no division between 
the secular and the spiritual. On the 
one hand, the African regards most 
mission activities as having spiritual 
value. Learning to read, saving the 
soil, child care, improved sanitation 
and nutrition—these are component 
parts of the whole evangelistic pro- 
gram in that they aim to bring all of 
life to Christ. They also offer endless 
possibilities for witness, since it re- 


_ quires more than preaching to make 


God’s love known to man and fo bring 
man into relationship with God. 
But, anyone familiar with mission 
school products would hesitate to say 
that present-day graduates are going 
out with that integration of the ma- 


terial and the spiritual which is de- 


sirable. Education to most Africans is 
a passport to higher economic stand- 


ards. Merely adding a chapel service 
-to the daily school program does not 


produce dedicated Christians. 
‘Good academic education, higher 
standards of living, and better health 


must not become ends in themselves. 
It is relatively easy to train villagers 


to be more efficient farmers, teachers, 
and nurses. It is a more difficult task 
to train them to be Christian farmers, 
teachers, and nurses who recognize 


that they are trustees of God's gifts. 


Let no one think for a moment that 
the African farmer, in the Benguela 
highlands at least, has made a satis- 
factory adjustment to land and cli- 


* Dr. Knight is an agricultural missionary 


i Angola under the United Church of 


Canada. 


mate. Most farming practices do not 
conform to even minimum standards 
of conservation, for it is common prac- 
tice to wear out fields on sloping land 
in five or six years. Most of the top 
soil is lost in ten to fifteen years. Such 
practices result in lack of sufficient 
food during the “hungry months” of 
November, December, and J anuary. 
This quantitative deficiency is accen- 
tuated by the qualitative deficiency of 
proteins, fats, and vitamins. Sixty 
years ago the people probably enjoyed 
a better diet because game and many 
green foods from natural sources were 
utilized. 

_Added to the problems of hunger 
and superstition is that of disease 
caused by unsanitary practices. A 
sixty per cent hookworm incidence in- 
dicates the backwardness of these 
people. 

Perhaps others have found them- 
selves meditating upon impoverished 
fields like those in Africa. Any plan 
which transforms a new field into un- 
productive subsoil in a few years does 
nothing to build the kingdom of God 
in the hearts of men. In Angola we are 
working toward having a _ church 
farm associated with every school, 
large and small, so that the transform- 
ing power of God’s creative processes 
can be witnessed. 

The writer is not sufficiently well 
informed as to the degree in which 
pastors, deacons, and catechists are ef- 


fectively leading their people into 
Christian discipleship through the 
witness of better rural sanitation, bet- 
ter care of children, stewardship of 
the soil and its resources. But, un- 
fortunately, I do know there are too 
few spiritual leaders with the neces- 
sary knowledge to be of assistance to 
their people. Certainly the most pro- 
ductive work I have been privileged 
to do in Angola has been the training 
of selected groups of catechists not 
only to be good farmers and demon- 
strators of good farming but also to be 
good stewards of the holy earth and 
to go back to their villages with a 
desire to serve. 

The objective of much mission 
training in Angola is that of creating 
a more satisfying and fuller village 
life. Young people are migrating from 
the rural areas because there is 
nothing to hold them. Our two rural 
life schools aim not to train demonstra- 
tors and leaders so much as fo train 
those who will go back to their vil- 
lages to live the things they have 
learned. It is too early to give an ap- 
praisal of these schools in leavening 
rural life, but they offer hope for the 
future. Some graduates become cate- 
chists. 

In fact, the Elende Church requires 
all new catechists to take this rural 
life course. Such graduates cannot be 
considered vocational teachers. Rather 
they are expected to return to their 
villages to serve as Sunday school 
teachers, better farmers, better fathers 
and providers for their families. 

An interesting experiment in taking 
the whole Gospel to villagers is our 
“movable” school. A staff of four mis- 
sionaries with African assistants is 
considered a minimum. The general 
plan is to “sit down” in a central 
village for four or five days with 
demonstrations in nutrition, home and 
family life, public health, and agri- 
culture. Audio-visual materials are 
valuable, especially when one encoun- 
ters groups of 600 to 1,500 people. The 
purpose is not to present any pari of 
the program for its own sake. Rather, 
we attempt to show the implications 
of the Gospel for the whole of life. 
Worship is centered on this theme. 

The lack of adequate follow-up in 
our village work reduces its effective- 
ness nor have the churches responded 
sufficiently to the invitation to send 
promising, dedicated young people 

(Continued on page 6) 


A strong Church cannot be built on eroded 
soil, little corn, and hungry stomachs. 


Rural Life Institute 


e The Fifth National Rural Life In- 
stitute was held at Silliman University 
in The Philippines during two periods 
—May 19-31 and June 2-13, 1952. It 
was directed by the Rev. Cornelio M. 
Ferrer and Miss Frances Thompson. 
The institute was sponsored by the 
Department of the Rural Church, of 
the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches, and Silliman University Ex- 
tension Service. 

Among the courses given were 
these: program of the rural church, 
rural extension methods, credit union 
cooperatives, life and teachings of 
Jesus, biblical ethics, conducting pub- 
lic worship, etc. Special lecturers in- 
cluded Dr. Arthur Carson, Dean Le- 
land Call, Mr. Edward Jones Bell, Dr. 
Robert T. McMillan, Mrs. Douglas 
Vernon, and others. 

There were also interest groups in 
music, religious drama, and handi- 
crafts; a recreational program using 
social songs and games that could be 
taken back to the local church; audio- 
visual programs, as well as exhibits. 

The institute was designed to help 
rural pastors, evangelists, deaconesses, 
choir directors, and other lay leaders 
to deal more effectively with the 
complex problems of rural life today. 

According to Mr. Ferrer, “our rural 
mission in The Philippines must be 
identified with the just aspirations of 
the rural millions and with the con- 
viction that many rural problems can- 
not be solved by prayer alone. Work 
and worship are inseparable.” 


Bill Foster explains value of ferti- 
lizers in experimental rice fields. 


MAKING THE MOST 
OF YOUR SCHOOL FARM 


By Witu1aM A. FostEr* 


e The school farm may have little 
value from an educational standpoint 
if it is operated along institutional 
lines. Indeed, it may have a negative 
influence if the students only work on 
the land as impersonal laborers. They 
can easily develop a distaste for farm- 
ing and miss the great educational 
values that come from actual experi- 
ence in helping to operate a tract of 
land along productive lines. Instead of 
having one large school farm with one 
garden, one pouliry plant, or one 
herd, there should be several family- 
type farms with students divided into 
groups to operate them. 

Each farm should have students of 
different ages. The older students can 
share experiences learned; the new 
ones will pick up routines better. The 
aim is to have each farm set up on 
as realistic a basis as possible with a 
diversified agricultural system. Condi- 
tions should be in line with those of 
a small farm, each farm to be of such 
size as needed for efficient operation. 
Each farm should include its own field 
crop, vegetable and fruit land, poultry 
and swine enterprises. Provision must 
be made for individual responsibility 
on the part of students just as far as 
possible. 


_* Mr. Foster serves as an agricultural mis- 
sionary in The Philippines under the Meth- 
odist Church. 


At a Rural Life Institute 
in The Philippines, 


There can be friendly competition 
among the student farm units to de- 


velop the best projects. They can com-_ 


pete on the basis of the most efficient 
project in a given enterprise. But 


major emphasis should be on the best-_ 


balanced, most efficient farm as a 
whole. 


| 
| 
| 


These farms should be so planned as | 


to provide some necessary experience 
in village family living. Students hav- 
ing two or three years of such ex- 
perience should then be encouraged 


to evaluate all farm enterprises as to 
their religious, social, and economic — 


values. The well-managed student 
farm can provide a good laboratory 


for teaching stewardship of the land — 
and the religious phases of farming as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


an act of discipleship and as pariner- | 


ship with God as creator and pre- 
server of life. 

Such _ student-tenants, 
trained, might become the best candi- 
dates for land settlement projects or 


if properly 


for a long-term tenant purchase pro- | 


gram when they leave school and are 
ready to establish homes of their own. 
In brief, the aims of the mission 


school farm should include the de-- 
velopment of Christian personality, — 


the managemeni of farm operations at 


v 


a high level of efficiency, and a grow- | 
ing appreciation of village farm and 


home life at its best. 


Mrs. Foster demonstrates proper 
method of canning tomaioes. 


From Hunger to Plenty— 
Sweden's Experience 


By Davip E. Linpstrom* 


; ® Sweden probably is the best ex- 
ample of a country whose people once 


faced periodic starvation but who 
now have freedom from want and a 
Standard of living higher than that 


of any other country in the world ex- 


cept the United States. What has hap- 


pened in Sweden to bring about the 


change can, I believe, happen in any 
country if similar social, economic, and 
moral forces are brought into play. 

For one hundred years in the days 
before industrialization, when scien- 
tific agriculture was unknown and 
grain production predominated, there 
was in Sweden a succession of bad 
harvests and harvest failures. There 
were thirty-nine years of failures be- 
tween 1753 and 1850. After 1850 there 
were only twelve years of harvest 
failures. The development of scientific 
agriculture, the diversification of pro- 
duction, the extension of inland trans- 
portation and of foreign trade, and 
the development of storage facilities 
all contributed to the drop in harvest 
failures. 

Technical advance in agriculture 
and diversification of production were 
big factors in Sweden’s advance to 


_ freedom from want. She now has as 


high a per acre yield as most advanced 


_ countries. Dairy production is one of 


her main enterprises. These improve- 
ments have been greatly enhanced by 


advances in cooperative organization 


in agriculture. Shortages were serious 

in 1914-1920 but not so serious in 

1940-1945, both world war periods. 
Today Sweden’s agriculture and 


fisheries produce almost ninety-five 


per cent of the food for her seven mil- 
lion people, averaging a daily con- 
sumption of about 3,200 calories. Agri- 
cultural productivity has risen about 
one per cent per year during the first 


half century and much more rapidly 


‘was emigration. 


, 


recently. 

A second, but minor, factor in the 
change which took place in Sweden 
The recurrence of 
crop failures and the fact that a very 
large proportion of farmers lived on 
small subsistence farms contributed to 
the heavy population emigration be- 
ginning in 1850. Adverse economic 


*Dr. Lindstrom is Professor of _ Rural 
Sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Tilinois. : 


conditions, compulsory military train- 
ing, limitation of political participa- 
tion, and lack of religious freedom 
spurred the movement of people, 
many to the New World. 

A third and more important factor 
affecting the change in Sweden was 
the progress of industrialization. The 
change from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation began to be apparent 
in the 1860’s. Iron ore and lumber are 
Sweden’s main industrial resources, 
the latter closely tied to agriculture. 
Peaks of production were reached in 
the twentieth century. Before World 
War II iron production reached its 
peak in the periods 1911-1915 and 1916- 
1920. Lumber production was highest 
in 1931-1933. The rapid progress in in- 
dustrialization can be seen in the fact 
that in 1850 less than a fifth of the 
population was nonagricultural; by 
1913 it was two-fifths; by 1930, about 
one-half; and by 1950 only one-fourth 
of the population lived on farms. 

The fourth factor in the change in 
Sweden was the adjustment of low 
birth rates to low death rates. About 
150 years ago Sweden faced a serious 
overpopulation problem, with too 
many people on the land. In 1830 
three-fourths were farmers. “Peace, 


vaccine, and potatoes” ushered in a 
population growth of from one and 
three-fourths million in 1750 to three 
and one-half million in 1850. Before 
the century ended, however, the rate 
increase began to fall 


of natural 


farmer. 


markedly. From a peak of twelve per 
cent increase in 1871-1890, the natural 
increase dropped to eight per cent in 
1911-1920 and only 2.5 per cent in the 
first half of the 1930’s. Sweden had 
reached a population plateau. 

By 1935 there was national concern 
as to whether there would be enough 
births to keep up the population. 
About this time there were only three- 
fourths enough births to sustain the 
population. Concern for the declining 
population began to be expressed in 
the country as early as 1930. The re- 
sult was the formulation of a national 
population policy which, it is believed, 
has encouraged more births. 

So, during a period of one hundred 
years, working by peaceful and con- 
structive means Sweden has demon- 
strated what a country can do in solv- 
ing acute economic problems. Through 
a program of agricultural improve- 
ment, land reform, development of 
cooperatives, careful industrialization, 
and a population policy, Sweden has 
achieved a complete revolution in her 
standard of living. 

In the face of potential produc- 
tive powers, it is possible for any 
nation on earth to attain freedom 
from want without war or famine. 
I believe it is possible because we 
have seen it happen. In the more 
densely-populated countries the task 
will’ be more difficult, but Sweden’s 
experience gives us reason to believe 
that it can be done. 

We have the world organization and 
resources to gain freedom from want 
for all. We lack only the will and 
moral fibre to bring it about peace- 
fully. The Church can and musi 
furnish the moral force. 


Africa 
Likes Village Fairs 


@ Those who have never seen a rural 
fair in Africa will be skeptical. Our 
local administrator just could not be- 
lieve that people would bring their 
produce, village crafts, and cookery 
on their heads for fifteen miles or 
more. “Not forced to do it? Not paid 
for it? Impossible!” But he graciously 
gave his support on condition that 
we do the promotion. 

This same gentleman directed the 
setting up of tables, which he fur- 
nished in the government school 
building, making sure they were 
exactly in line. He also sent police and 
prisoners to help as needed. He made 
the inaugural address and examined 
the exhibits in such detail as I have 
not seen a European visitor do in 
twenty years of farm fairs. He also 
made an excellent speech on the poet 
Camoes on the last day of the fair. 
When prizes from local merchants 
were given out, he personally put up 
nearly thirty dollars in cash prizes for 
the best exhibits! 

The last fair of the season was held 
at our big Bahule village. This was in 
some respects the best of the four. 
While we had no pictures, two excel- 
lent dramas were presented. One was 
“The Good Farmer,” a drama written 
by Mr. Rea some years ago. 

You may think we overestimate the 
importance of these fairs. No, we see 
them in relation to all that has gone 
before. We do not forget the months of 
sweat in the cotton and peanut fields 
resulting in just ordinary callouses, the 
depression caused by loss of domestic 
animals, the anxious upward look for 
the needed rains, and especially the 
hungry stomachs. There is nothing 
particularly spectacular about these 
experiences. But they are desperately 
real. They are the points at which help 
is needed and must be given. 

The fairs are focal points, calling 
attention to faithful work and to pos- 
sibilities often ignored in our over- 
regimented life here. Being voluntary, 
they give a demonstration of people’s 
interest—as people, not just as pro- 
ducing cogs in monopolistic and gov- 
ernment machinery. These few days 
of joyous cooperation, of emphasis on 
easily-understood home activities of 
the field, with baskets, and at the 
cookpot, come in the midst of a too- 
depersonalized year and are precious. 

—Ira E. GILLETT 
Portuguese East Africa 


—Blackstone Studios 


Robert T. Henry 


© The Board of Directors of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., announces the ap- 
poiniment of Dr. Robert T. Henry to 
its executive staff. He assumes his 
duties on July Ist. This appointment 
has been approved by the Rural Mis- 
sions Cooperating Committee, so that 
he also serves as a member of the 
executive staff of this committee. The 
Rural Missions Cooperating Com- 
mittee is a functional representative 
committee of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the USA. 

For the: last year Dr. Henry has 
served as the Executive Secretary of 
the Committee on Technical Coopera- 
tion of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions. He will be devoting a large 
share of his time to technical assistance 
matters. 

Dr. Henry holds a B.A. degree from 
Millsaps College, a B.D. degree from 
Emory University, an M.A. degree 
from Scarritt College. In 1938 his alma 
mater conferred on him an honorary 
D.D. degree. 

He was appointed a Methodist mis- 
sionary and arrived in China in 1919. 
Until 1940 he was engaged largely in 
community church work in Soochow, 
China. From 1941 to 1951 he was 
loaned to Church World Service for 


its China program, with headquarters 


first in Chungking and later on in 
Shanghai. From 1948 to 1951 he was 
Chairman of the American Association 
of Shanghai. 


(Continued from page 3) 
for training in such follow-up work. 


A little vision would show that a dedi- | 
cated demonstrator could be a valu- | 


able asset to his community, providing 


helping his fellow men. 
Missions in Africa have already lost 


|| 
he returned to serve his Lord through | 


out in integrating academic education 


into the spiritual life of the people. ff 


Perhaps we have attempted to march 
too fast without giving adequate | 


thought to the foundations of our edu- 
cational program. But would the 


results have been different if we had 


fostered programs of public health, 
nutrition, or agriculture as ends in 
themselves? The answer is a definite 
“no.” We must agree, of course, that 
a program of rural sanitation or better 
agriculture would have done much to 
raise the standard of living. But, un-_ 
less this achievement of better living 


brings with it a corresponding achieve-_ 


Feeding the hungry and ministering 
to the needy are essential parts of our 
evangelistic program in Angola today. ~ 
It is difficult for poverty-stricken 
masses who have no purpose in living, 


who face hunger and the death of 


half their children, to be Christians. 

We, as a Church, have delayed long. 
The hour is already very late. We 
have too long debated whether or not © 
ministry to man’s economic needs be- 
longed in the same category with 
preaching the Word. Today we face 
a situation which should stir us to 
action. If we who know Him as Lord 
and Saviour do not act, and soon, then 
it may be too late. Some other group 
will step in and minister to the 
Africans’ economic needs—or—at least 
they will promise to do so. Those who 
love Him must now do something 
more than talk! 


(Continued from page 1) 
creased thirteen per cent in recent 
years over against an increase in food 
production of nine per cent. The grim 
fact is that at the moment the world 
is losing its race for more and better 
food for all people. 


Achieving Christian discipleship 
and witnessing to one’s faith in God 
are phases of the same process. They 
are inseparable. 


—ARrRTHUR T. MOSHER 


ment in Christian stewardship, “what 
doth it profit a man?” Bl 
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Htunounctug 
Rural Missions Courses for 1952-1953 


| @ These courses are open to missionaries on furlough, candidates, and foreign 
' students. They provide study and experience essential for dealing with present- 


day problems of village people in a constructive way. 


_ INSTITUTE AND FIELD TRAINING IN EXTENSION METHODS 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS—IN THE “HEART OF THE OZARKS” 
JUNE 30-JULY 18, 1952 (plus field training period) 
@ A period of graduate study and direct field experience under the guidance of 
successful extension workers. A soundly-developed extension program is prob- 
ably the most urgent need in all rural fields today. 

Courses are offered in principles and methods of group work, extension pro- 
gram planning, procedures in rural youth (4-H) work, psychology for extension 


_ workers. 


ONE-YEAR COURSE OF BASIC RURAL TRAINING 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SEPTEMBER, 1952, TO JUNE, 1953 


® Regular university courses in agriculture, soil, land economics, animal hus- 
bandry, rural sociology, rural education, nutrition, home and family life. 


SCHOOL FOR RURAL MISSIONARIES 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
JANUARY 6-30, 1953 


© Studies in rural reconstruction, land problems, food production, poultry, hus- 
bandry, extension and visual education, sociology of village life, home and family 


life, nutrition. 


SEMINAR ON EXTENSION EDUCATION METHODS 
| U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 5-12, 1953 


© How to use extension education methods in rural community improvement 
with special reference to problems of food production, nutrition, home and 


family living. 


©@ For complete information write to your mission board headquarters or to: 


I. W. Moomaw 

Rural Missions Cooperating Committee 
156 Fifth Avenue, Room 1020 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Psychology of Dirt 


By WALLACE KINYON 


@ We have too much of it in the wrong 
places say the surgeon or the city 
health officers, for it is true that dirt 
harbors dangerous germs. Yet, after a 
three-month observation period, it 
would seem that there is too hasty an 
effort to remove dirt from under the 
nails of African schoolboys. 
Contrast, for instance (1) the spirit 
of the boy with the badza (hoe) who, 
having convinced his captain that 
“piece work” will bring more produc- 
tion, is hurrying home to take a bath 
with (2) the tired worker who, hav- 


_ing hoed steadily and thoroughly, has 


plodded home wearily but happily, 


knowing he has done a good job. He 
is happy not only in the physical re- 
sponse of being plain tired but also 
in acceptance of the God-given re- 
sponsibility of producing needed food. 


What kind of boy are we trying to 
graduate from African mission schools 
today? Are such words as diligence, 
application, initiative, responsibility, 
and fruitful labors foreign to his 
thought and habit patterns? I hope 
this will not be so, for the coming of 
the Kingdom will certainly be slowed 
down in Rhodesia by boys who think 
in terms of avoiding the badza to go 
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Home Economics Teaching 
to Be Family-Centered 


e Family-centered is a term now 
being applied to the teaching of home 
economics, according to an article in 
the January issue of the Journal of 
Home Economics, official organ of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Dr. Esther McGinnis, former di- 
rector of the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, is the author. She is head of 
a special project in family life educa- 
tion of the American Home Economics 
Association, one of the goals of which 
is “to stimulate and foster a family- 
centered point of view in all home 
economics teaching.” 

Writes Dr. McGinnis, “A family- 
centered program in home economics 
is one related to the realities of family 
living, including all stages through 
which each family goes. It takes into 
account the infinite varieties of back- 
grounds and traditions from which 
people who make up families come 
and in which they are living today. It 
includes men as equal partners in 
homemaking and child-rearing. Each 
aspect of family life and homemaking 
is taught in relation to cost in terms 
of personal or family goals in money, 
time, energy, and fatigue. 

“A family-centered program allows 
many opportunities for choices. It in- 
creases the student’s confidence in his 
or her own competency and ability. It 
helps each individual to understand 
himself better, especially in relation to 
his own family background, to au- 
thority, to group participation and 
leadership, to children of all ages, to 
pressures of advertising and con- 
spicuous spending, and to his own 
goals as a person, a marriage partner, 
and a parent.” 

Dr. McGinnis points out that home 
economists are in a unique position to 
make a real contribution to family life 
in America today, as it has been shown 
that home economics teachers are 
people to whom students turn for help 
with various problems. Home eco- 
nomics teachers using the family-cen- 
tered approach will not counsel as 
though one way of living is “the best 
way” or the ideal way but will counsel 
in such a way as to enhance the worth 
and dignity of each member of the 
family. 


home for a bath. 
—The Africa Christian Advocate 


Postwar Progress 


in Asia’s Food Production 
By Joun C. Hosses* 


® Total agricultural production in 
Southeast and South Asia for the 1950- 
51 crop year was roughly equal to the 
prewar level, but the output of major 
food crops has declined. Total output 
per capita also has dropped about 
fifteen per cent, because of the sub- 
stantial increase in population. Per 
capita availability of staple foods from 
local production fell even lower. 

This area’s total agricultural produc- 
tion has been maintained near prewar 
levels largely because of the huge ex- 
pansion in rubber production, which 
accounts for roughly three-fourths of 
the gross increase in the area’s farm 
output. Increases in some countries are 
due to the “overtapping” of trees in a 
desire to take advantage of exception- 
ally high prices. 

Rice accounts for about forty-five 
per cent of the area’s aggregate pro- 
duction, though a much larger propor- 
tion in certain countries. Hence, fac- 
tors bearing on the output of this one 
crop greatly affect total production. 
For example, much of the decline in 
the area’s total food output in 1950-51 
was due to decreased production of 
rice and millets in India (the result 
of floods and drought) and of rice in 
Burma and Indo-China (the result of 
civil strife). In the three important 
sugar-exporting countries—Indonesia, 
Formosa, and The Philippines—output 
is also much below prewar levels. 

If we study food production in cer- 
tain countries, the picture becomes 
more clear. In The Philippines 1950-51 
farm production was well above pre- 
war, and continued increases are ex- 
pected in 1951-52 despite widespread 
depredations of Communist-dominated 
Hukbalahaps. Progress has been great- 
est in the production of rice and coco- 
nuts, which in 1950-51 was roughly 
twenty and twenty-five per cent above 
prewar, respectively. The Manila 
hemp industry is expected to approach 
prewar output in 1951-52. Sugar pro- 
duction is recovering more slowly. 
Total per capita production of all 


* Mr. Hobbes is regional specialist, Far 
East Division, Regional Investigations Branch, 
OFAR. This article appeared in Foreign 
Agriculture, January, 1952, and in well- 
documented statements points out the 
serious nature of the world food situation. 
It should be a warning against any tendency 
to offer quick or easy solutions.—I. W. M. 


crops was roughly eighty-five per cent 
of prewar in 1950-51. Only slight 
gains are expected in 1951-52. 

In Formosa the production of crops, 
except sugar, has recently been higher 
than during the prewar period. The 
decline in sugar production, the second 
largest crop, depressed over all pro- 
duction to four-fifths of prewar in 
1949-50 and even lower in 1950-51. 
That, together with the natural in- 
crease of population and the influx of 
Asiatic civilians, has lowered the per 
capita production for the year 1950-51 
to less than one-half the prewar level. 
Only slight gains can be expected in 
1951-52. 

In India production declined signif- 
icantly in 1950-51, due to unfavorable 
climatic conditions. Per capita produc- 
tion of all crops is about fifteen per 
cent below prewar, while the per 
capita production of major foods is 
still lower. 

In Indonesia, while there was a not- 
able increase in rubber output, the 
1950-51 total per capita production of 
all crops amounted to less than nine- 
tenths of prewar. Per capita produc- 
tion of major foods such as rice, corn, 
and sweet potatoes was a little more 
than three-quarters of prewar. No 
serious food shortages are reported 
because more secondary foods, notably 
vegetables, are being consumed. Pro- 
duction in 1951-52 is not expected to 
average much beyond prewar years. 


Homes Are Important 

e Although they make few banner 
headlines, homes are important. There 
is ample proof that family life is a 
chief source of human happiness. Mr. 
Hoover was right when he said, “The 
family is more than an economic unit; 
it is a moral and spiritual unit... . 
Even more than this, it is the begin- 
ning of self-government. ... It is the 
source of spiritual energy.” 

Let us not scorn shelter, clothing, 
and house furnishings. With them as 
our instruments let us build finer 
human relationships, which seem to be 
the greatest single need of the moment. 
We need to remember that friendships 
are between people before they can be 
between nations. 

—Dorotuy D. PARKER 
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Ralph Felton 4 
® Ralph Felton accepted the altar call | 


as a lad of twelve in a one-room Okla~ 
homa school, in a community wierd 
there was neither a church nor a resi- 
dent pastor. Later, upon entering 2 
large New York seminary, he asked — 
the librarian for a book on the rurale 
church. There was no such thing, he 
was told, although the library had. 
some 30,000 church history books. — 

As Dr. Felton retired recently from 
a long teaching career at Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, it was said that 
“his is an example of a life given 
wholely to a great idea, the rural 
church.” Probably no other person has _ 
contributed so much to the develop- | 
ment of the rural church and its — 
minisiry round the world. ! 

When he began teaching at Drew _ 
twenty-two years ago, there were 
only two other rural church depart- 
ments in seminaries and colleges. 
Today there are in all seventy-two 
such departments. One-third of these 
are headed -by his former students. 
Some 2,600 other students are to be 
found scattered all over the United © 
States and overseas. 

Dr. Felton’s thirty-five books and 
bulletins, based mostly upon field 
studies and surveys, have been widely 
read both here and abroad. It would 
be hard to overstate their value. His 
practical books, like The Lord’s Acre 
Plan, These My Brethren, The Rural 
Parsonage, and The New Gospel of the 
Soil, have great value in strengthen- 
ing and.enriching the rural church. 

He now plans to retire from formal 
teaching but will continue writing and 
encouraging the rural church move- 
ment.—I.W.M. 


